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III. 
THE ART OF DRAMATIC COMPOSITION. 



PART I . 

When Horace was asked whether art or inspiration is the 
more important factor in the composition of a dramatic work, 
he replied, " I cannot see what one can accomplish without the 
assistance of the other." Art may be considered to be the body 
or machine in which genius is the soul or motive power ; lack- 
ing the soul, the body is helpless ; and, without the body, the 
soul has no expression. But in these impatient times many 
artists grudge the diligence and patient devotion necessary to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of their craft ; affecting to be all 
soul, they feel contempt for what they call the mechanical part. 
They aspire to succeed by effusion, and to produce, by a kind of 
divine visitation, without condescending to the vulgar process of 
labor. 

The writer of these lines has been reproached with exhibiting 
too much workmanship in his dramas, and too little genius. He 
made the most of the little he had. But the reproach induces 
him, while remembering the many years of patient and ardent 
study he devoted to acquire the craft with which he ekes out his 
meagre gifts, to reflect how vainly he sought for sources of artis- 
tic instruction or advice. Therefore he proposes to place such 
experience as he has gathered, during his artistic life, at the dis- 
posal of those more gifted than himself. So, as the Boman 
critic has it, " I will serve as a grindstone, where others may 
sharpen their wits — though I am incapable of cutting." 

No art becomes respectable until its principles are acknowl- 
edged, methodized, and housed in a system. All arts, the 
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drama excepted, possess such a home ; but this, the greatest of 
all, remains a vagrant. 

If a young dramatist desire to study the art of dramatic 
composition, there is no work wherein its precepts may be found. 
If a young actor seek for the elementary rules of his craft, there 
is no work of accepted authority on the art of acting to which 
he can apply. 

The system and discipline of a theatre are unwritten tradi- 
tions, yet they form the process by which the drama is translated 
from the poet's mind to the stage. 

But there are precepts for the dramatist, and rules for the 
actor ; and there are a system and good discipline in a theatre. 
They lie scattered over the stage. Let us gather them, and set 
them in order. And if some things of which we speak shall ap- 
pear wanting in dignity and importance toward the rest of the 
subject, let it be remembered that the good builder thinks no 
part of his building beneath his care, and he stoops to handle the 
meanest ingredient to be employed in his work : so let nothing 
that concerns a drama, from its conception in the mind of the 
poet to its performance in the presence of the public, be deemed 
too small a matter for attention and for record. 

A drama is the imitation of a complete action formed by a 
sequence of incidents designed to be acted, not narrated, by the 
person or persons whom such incidents befall* 

Its object is to give pleasure by exciting in the mind of the 
spectator a sympathy for fellow-creatures suffering their fate. 

A complete action is one that has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, and is composed of matters which relate to each other 
and not to any other action. The beginning is a thing which re- 
quires nothing antecedent to account for it, but causes an expec- 
tation of something to follow. The end is that which is natural- 

* In defining tragedy, Aristotle labors under a self-imposed difficulty, of including 
two things within one definition— drama, and a particular kind of drama. He says : 
" Tragedy is an imitation of an action, important, entire, and of a proper magnitude, 
by language embellished and rendered pleasurable, but by different means in different 
parts, in the way not of narration but of action, effecting through pity and terror a 
correction and refinement of such passions." The obscurity of this interpretation 
seems to be owing to the complexity of the matter. By a definition of drama in the 
first place, each kind of dramatic composition may be subsequently more clearly dis- 
tinguished. 
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lj after something else, but requires nothing beyond. The mid- 
dle is that which requires something to precede, and something 
to follow it.* 

By a sequence of incidents we mean such a succession that each 
incident composing it, except the first and last, is the result of 
some one of the preceding incidents, and the cause of one of the 
incidents coming after it in the series. 

The action is designed to be acted, not narrated, the essential 
object of a drama being to imitate human creatures suffering 
their fate ; and we feel more deeply for those whose sufferings 
we see, and we believe in a thing we see done to a greater degree 
than if we heard the same things narrated. 

The sequence of incidents must befall a person or persons / 
for, if they befall an animal or inanimate objects, as may happen 
during a convulsion of Nature, such an imitation is not a drama. 
It is sufficient that one person shall be the sufferer, for a sequence 
of incidents may happen to a single individual ; as indeed was 
the plan of all tragedies written before the days of ^Eschylus, 
who first introduced a second person, and thus invented dialogue. 

And no other things beyond these are necessary to constitute 
a drama.f 

The drama, therefore, has two parts: The action which 
causes suffering, and the persons who suffer. But persons differ 
by their natures, and suffer differently both in manner and degree 
according to their natures ; this self-distinction defines the char- 
acter of each. Yet character is only a quality issuing from and 
belonging to the persons. And, as the sequence of incidents is 
supposed to take place somewhere, scenery becomes convenient 
to represent such places ; or articles, such as costume, weapons, 

* Arist. Poet. 

f Some few years ago, during a trial before the Court of Queen's Bench, in Lon- 
don — and the bench was a full one, the presiding judge being the Lord Chief-Justice 
Sir Alexander Cockburn — the question arose what was a dramatic composition, and 
how it was to be distinguished from a "variety " entertainment ; the case before the 
court being the managers of the London theatres verms the Alhambra Music Hall, 
the managers complaining that dramas were represented at the Alhambra, which 
building was not duly licensed for a theatre. The Alhambra, in defense, contended 
that its exhibitions were not dramas. .The question seemed to puzzle the counsel 
on both sides, and it was left by the bench unsettled. 
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and furniture, are used : so another part is produced, and this is 
the decoration : it belongs to and issues from the action. Yet 
neither character nor the decoration is necessary, but only for the 
better. 

Of these two parts, essential to each other, the action is the 
more important. It is the cause of the suffering ; for persons 
suffer in consequence of what they do, or of what is done to 
them, and not because they are of a particular character. A 
group of persons uttering a series of noble thoughts, or engaged 
in passionate discussion, does not afford so momentous a consid- 
eration as the same group enduring the visitation of a series of 
calamities, or engaged in a battle. 

Again : because of the greater difficulty which poets find in 
making the action — for many succeed in expressing fine ideas, 
and in depicting characters, who fail in composing a plot — they 
can readily spin thoughts, but fail in weaving them into a pat- 
tern. By these a tragedy is regarded as a series of noble 
thoughts, expressing a passion, instead of a sequence of impor- 
tant incidents producing a suffering, of which noble thoughts are 
the issue. 

Again : if from a drama we strip away all but the action, 
there still remains something important. But if from the same 
work we take away the action only, all the rest signifies nothing. 
A pantomime is a drama ; but a conversation between two per- 
sons, although each of them should develop his character in 
such dialogue, is not a drama. 

Second in order are the persons, each distinguished by his 
character. By character we mean that individuality in a person 
made by the consistency of feelings, speech, and physiognomy. 

Of least importance to the drama is the decoration. But 
this least essential part, like wine at a feast, though neither the 
most wholesome nor necessary, is the part in which all take the 
most delight, and with which we come away the most impressed. 

If such an imitation of human beings, suffering their fate, be 
well contrived and executed in all its parts, the spectator is led 
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to feel a particular sympathy with the artificial joys or sorrows 
of which he is the witness. This condition of his mind is called 
the theatrical illusion. The craft of the drama is to produce 
it, and all its concerns conduce to, and depend upon, this attain- 
ment. 

These may be considered the component parts essential to a 
dramatic work. Let us now examine each part, and perceive 
what is proper : 

First, of the action. This should have a certain length. 
It is too short when the incidents composing it produce so small 
an amount of suffering in the persons that the end arrives before 
the theatrical illusion is established in the mind of the spec- 
tator, or, being established, then before his sympathy is satisfied. 
For example : a man returns to his home and finds a robber in 
the act of breaking into his house. He slays him. He discovers 
in the robber his own son. Here is a complete action, com- 
posed of a sequence of three incidents only ; but the catastrophe 
arrives too hurriedly, and the effect is insignificant. The action 
is too long when the subject presents so many incidents that it 
ceases to be perspicuous. The mind should comprehend the 
whole at one view : the entire design being under regard as a 
picture, or a statue, is to the eye ; for, like these, a drama is a 
thing to be seen* For example : if the career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte were taken for the subject of a drama, so great a 
number of incidents and personages would of necessity appear, 
and so many places be visited, that the spectator must become 
confused with the variety. Again, there is a limit to sympathy ; 
and, if a variety of calamities happen to many persons, the spec- 
tator cannot feel simultaneously sympathy with them all ; and, 
if the variety of incidents prolongs the troubles of one person, 
he will become weary of an inexorable fortune. The action is 

* Thus, in the painting by Horace Vemet, representing the " Capture of the S'mala 
of Abd-el-Kader," the subject is so large that, to comprehend it, the spectator must 
remove himself to a certain distance, that the whole may be brought within the scope 
of his eye ; but there he loses the value of the details. To appreciate these, he is 
obliged to approach the picture, but here he loses the value of the design. To obviate 
this error, the artist has apparently split his plan into several subordinate designs, 
each capable of forming a separate picture, subserving indeed the whole, but de- 
priving it of unity, an element of grandeur. 
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limited, therefore, to those human events included between a 
catastrophe and its apparent remote cause, which perfectly, but 
not superfluously, connect the one with the other. The cause 
should not be so remote that its connection is not clear to the 
mind's eye, nor so adjacent as to render the catastrophe immi- 
nent. Experience teaches us that the most important play should 
not exceed three thousand lines in length. 

The incidents should be of due proportion to the action they 
compose ; that is, incidents composing a trivial drama should be 
trivial, and those of which an important drama is composed 
should be important. For example : if Sir Peter Teazle, in " The 
School for Scandal," were to kill his wife, as Othello kills Des- 
demona, the effect would be offensive, such a catastrophe being 
disproportionate to the rest of the play. If, on the other hand, 
Othello were to become reconciled to his wife, after the easy 
fashion of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, the result would strike us 
as insignificant. 

The parts of the action should be necessary to each other 
and to the whole. No part should be superfluous, for, however 
beautiful a thing in itself may be, it becomes displeasing when 
it is uncalled for by the nature of that to which it pretends to 
belong. And if any necessary incident be wanting or imper- 
fect, the action must appear incomplete; but, composed of 
parts indispensable to each other, it will have the quality of co- 
hesion, and nothing can be taken away or added, without injury 
to the rest and to the whole. 

So much for the body of the action. 

But now as to its movement. It should have progression, 
neither resting nor retrograding ; and direction, neither diverging 
nor irresolute. Life is profluent ; all human actions are directed 
to some desired object, and Providence produces what, as they 
happen, we call accidents, but when past we perceive to be neces- 
sary results. And this should be the process of the fictitious 
providence of which a spectator is the witness, that he may be 
led to believe that he is watching the accomplishment of a des- 
tiny. Progression, ordered by direction, may be called continuity, 
having which quality no part of an action can be transposed with- 
out injury to the whole. 

If a complete action possess a proper length, and have 
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proportion and cohesion in its parts, it is of symmetrical 
form. 

The emotion we commonly call interest is the pleasure we 
feel while contemplating the gradual production of a complete 
and symmetrical form. It is composed of expectation, suspense, 
and reflection. 

Expectation is aroused by the beginning, suspense is main- 
tained by the process of development, and reflection is invited 
by the repose to which the action is conducted. But the feel- 
ings must be excited in this order. For the spectator must not 
be induced to reflect at the beginning, but rather be looking for- 
ward with curiosity ; nor should the past occupy him while the 
development is proceeding ; but reflection is the proper tribute 
he pays to the middle and to the beginning when his mind is 
satisfied with the end. Of these the middle is the most impor- 
tant, that is, the suspense, in which there should not be too much 
curiosity, for the mind thus projected is removed from a perfect 
employment in its business, which is, at that place, to be wholly 
in the development ; and when the end arrives, if anything else 
is expected, that is, if suspense agitate the mind, it is evident that 
the end has not come, but the poet is still in the middle of his 
action. 

This definition of interest, applied to other arts, such as 
sculpture, music, painting, and poetic narrative, becomes more 
clearly exemplified. If we contemplate a shapeless mass of mar- 
ble, we take no interest in the block : but let a sculptor produce 
from it a beautiful figure, commencing with the head and bust ; 
when we see the beginning of the production of a complete and 
symmetrical form, we have a feeling of expectation. As he 
gradually develops the body, our desire to see the rest increases, 
but the feeling is not satisfied until we can regard the entire 
figure, disengaged from the mass and complete. 

In music, if one half of a melody be given to us, we desire 
to hear the remainder; but a number of harmonious chords 
played in succession, not forming or being part of a melody, will 
fail to produce a like feeling of expectation, however pleasing in 
other respects they may be. 

And in painting : If a number of figures, or objects, as- 
sembled without relation to each other, be presented to us, such 
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a picture will fail to arouse any interest, however well painted 
each figure or object may be. But let the same figures or ob- 
jects be redistributed in such a manner as to form a design, if 
only one part of such a picture be exhibited, we ardently desire 
to see the other parts of it, and to comprehend the whole. 

And in poetry : The life of David, as narrated in the Holy 
Scriptures, possesses the charm of interest, because, learning from 
the first the object of his existence, we become curious to know 
how his fate will be accomplished ; we accompany the narrative 
with suspense until it is closed, when we reflect on it with satis- 
faction. But such is not the kind of emotion excited by the 
Psalms. These possess even greater beauty of diction ; but they 
have not, as a whole, a complete and symmetrical form. In 
reading them the mind is always satisfied with contemplating 
and enjoying the matter under consideration, not being in sus- 
pense, neither entertaining anything that is past, nor desiring 
what is to come. One may begin this work in the middle, trans- 
pose any part of it, or take any chapter away, without injury to 
the rest or to the whole. 

If these conclusions be true, they may reasonably account for 
the charm we feel in certain works of fiction, and in many 
dramas, wherein the treatment and material are manifestly in- 
ferior, but being of shapely design they prove more interesting 
than works displaying more power and wit, but wanting in 
the essential symmetrical form. The novels composed by Alex- 
andre Dumas, the elder, may be cited as examples. It is impos- 
sible to resist the appetite created by the progress of his story, 
but we feel none for its treatment by way of diction or character. 
The reader's mind is projected, anticipating what is coming, but 
eager to pass over what is doing. French writers and painters 
excel in the composition of their pictures, being cunning draughts- 
men, but they are for the most part inferior to the Germans and 
the English in sentiment and color. 

It may be convenient to distinguish between the terms in- 
terest and sympathy. Interest is concerned about events, sym- 
pathy about persons. "We feel sympathy with a person, but we 
feel interest in the career of such a person. Or, if a misfortune 
should entail a series of calamities, we feel interest in the sequence 
of incidents. But no such interest can arise when the misfortune 
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is unpregnant ; and, when the result of any series of misfortunes 
arrives, our interest is at end, but our sympathy with the victim 
is not ended. It will be seen that interest does not depend so 
much upon invention as upon order, and is most keenly excited 
when the order of the incidents composing an action is so per- 
fect that the reader or spectator is led to suspect, in some degree, 
what is coming ; in this state he is doubly curious to discover 
if his anticipations will be fulfilled, and in what manner they 
will be accomplished. Here invention is of great importance, 
for it should conduct the action by unexpected incidents to a 
satisfaction of his desire. Invention may be termed the power of 
finding what is new, and should not be confounded with the 
faculty of shaping a given subject into a symmetrical form. 

We may now speak of the unities. These celebrated precepts 
are supposed to have been instituted by the Greek tragic poets, 
and recognized by them as essential principles of dramatic archi- 
tecture. The French classic school insist on their observance, 
with less allowance than the great founders of the drama afforded 
themselves in this matter. 

1. The unity of time restricts the action of a tragedy to the 
limit of twenty-four hours — that is, one revolution of the sun. 

2. The unity of place confines the action to one spot. 

3. The unity of action requires the tendency of the incidents 
to one catastrophe. 

There can be no doubt as to the importance and value of 
the unity of action, but the utility of the other two appears to 
be questionable. The highest, in truth the only authority on 
the subject, does not, in his " Poetics," insist on any such rules ; 
he refers casually to the unity of time as an observance, adding 
that it was not adhered to, and makes no mention whatever of 
the unity of place. Horace, in his brilliant fragment, the " Ars 
Poetica," * refers to the unity of time, but without insistance ; 
of the others he says nothing. 

* The " Ars Poetica" has been severely handled by some eminent critics (Heinsius, 
Julius Scaliger, and Dacier), who fail to find in it a perspicuous design. It is sin- 
gular that Horace should commence this poetic essay with ten lines satirizing the 
lack of unity and propriety with which the poem itself is now charged. As it is an 
unfinished work, we may fairly surmise it was not published during his lifetime, but 
more probably was found among his papers after his death, and given to the world by 
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The Greek tragic poets disregarded these rules when it suited 
their convenience to do so. Euripides, during the singing of an 
ode in " The Supplicants," sends an army from Athens to Thebes, 
fights a battle, and receives news of the engagement. Again, in 
"The Trachinise," Sophocles travels thrice during the play be- 
tween Euboea and Thessaly. And in <l The Eumenides " the 
scene of the drama is shifted by .^Eschylus from Delphi to Athens. 
Again, in the " Ajax" Sophocles changes his scene, the subject 
requiring it. It is more than probable that the continual presence 
of the chorus on the Greek stage, and the practical difficulties 
their theatre opposed to change of scenery, obliged their drama- 
tists to accept conditions which have been mistaken for principles. 

If their purpose is to oblige simplicity in the action and per- 
spicuousness in the arrangement of the incidents composing it, it 
may be admitted that their observance tends to obviate confusion, 
and encourages symmetry ; but the first two circumscribe the 
drama within narrow limits, and entail monotony of design and 
coldness of treatment. 

The French dramatic academy would have us believe the uni- 
ties were regarded by the Greek poets (like the principles of 
perspective in drawing) as essentials in dramatic composition — 
" hors Us unites point de salut." But when they point triumph- 
antly to Racine and Corneille, who conformed to the unities, we 
might reply that this pair became great tragic poets in spite of 
these trammels, not because of them. 

Voltaire goes so far as to declare, " If the dramatist repre- 
sents a conspiracy, and extends the action to fourteen days, he 
must give me an account of all that passes in these fourteen 
days." Surely not of all that has occurred (that is the province 
of a journalist), but of all that concerns the conspiracy — he must 
follow the incidents that make up that chain of events. 

his executors. It is a collection of maxims, like unset jewels, exquisitely polished, 
possibly prepared while meditating a comprehensive essay on the drama they were 
destined to adorn. These disjecta membra of the poet's form may not have been 
intended by him for publication in this miscellaneous shape. There is food for curious 
speculation in separating the various subjects assembled in this brief poem, and, thus 
disjointed and spaced out, the work becomes invested with a new interest ; for, if the 
conjecture be a fair one, we can thus contemplate the process of this most elegant of att 
poets during the period of his poetic incubation. 

vol. cxxvi. — no. 260. 4 
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We have perceived the sole object in dramatic construction 
is to attain such an imitation of human actions as to establish 
perfectly the theatrical illusion in the mind of the spectator. 
The only useful purpose of the unities is to aid the poet in this 
matter. May we not substitute the unity of probability for all 
three ? The action in the tragedy of " Othello " violates the uni- 
ties of time and place, the voyage from Yenice to Cyprus taking 
place between the first and second acts, while the last four acts 
conform very nearly to the classic precepts, but the mind of the 
spectator does not reject the first act, because it is a prologue to 
the action of the other four. 

It is rare that an important action, from its remote cause to 
its catastrophe, is entirely accomplished within the 6pace of 
twenty-four hours and on one spot. If all dramas had such con- 
tracted plots, their monotonous forms would appear artificial. A 
natural action occurs thus : An incident, which may be called 
generative, because something comes of it, takes place ; it may be 
immediately followed by its result, or it may not ; but, whenever 
and wherever it does occur, that result is the second incident in 
the true dramatic series. The sequence, when complete, may 
have led the spectator from place to place, and have overleaped 
time ; yet, if his illusion have remained unbroken, the unity of 
probability has been preserved, and more than this he will not 
appreciate nor desire. 

The unities of time and place were not dogmas, pronounced 
by the Greek poets or critics after the drama was created and 
perfected as an art ; they were the features of the drama at its 
birth. The source of the Greek tragedy was the declaimed ode. 
Before the invention of printing and our methods of publication, 
the poet, taking his stand in some convenient public place, re- 
cited his work, precisely as our street-preachers now gather 
audiences around them to hear a discourse. He was called the 
rhapsodist. "When Homer thus delivered his "Iliad," he per- 
sonated the characters of Achilles, Ulysses, or Hector, as they 
spoke. Here was the germ of the drama. In the epic, the 
action is by-gone ; the scene is described and the persons are 
spoken of as third persons. In the drama, the action is present, 
the scene is visible, and the persons are the speakers. The senti- 
ments and passions are supposed to be theirs — the poet disap- 
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pears. The Greek tragic poets could never accomplish this sac'r 
rifice : in their dramas the poet is always audible ; he is personi- 
fied in the chorus ; he never forgets the rhapsodist. We know 
jEschylus better than Clytemnestra ; Sophocles and Euripides 
are more prominent than Antigone and Electra. It is not so 
with Shakespeare : he is concealed behind Hamlet, Falstaff, 
Rosalind, and Lear. How is it with Moliere? Does he not 
peep over the shoulder of George Dandin, and hide under the 
cloak of Tartufe ? As dramatists these surpass the Greeks ; how 
they measure with them as poets is not our present concern. 

In the first form of the tragedy there was only one actor, and 
as, of course, he never left the stage, the action was necessarily 
continuous, and the unities became inevitable. ^Eschylus added 
a second personage, and this invented dialogue. Sophocles add- 
ed a third, and then we find the poets violating the unities of 
time and place when the nature of their action requires it. 

It should not be forgotten that this ancient drama differed in 
all respects from ours. Music and dancing accompanied the play 
in such large proportion that the exhibition resembled a grand 
tragic opera. The dialogue was chanted, the subjects treated 
were for the most part religious or semi-religions fables, and 
the performance itself was part of religious exercise. The spec- 
tators lent their faith to the representation, as we, at this period, 
should lend our feelings if we could witness a perfect dramatiza- 
tion of the life and death of our Saviour ; for Prometheus, in 
the eyes of the Greek, was a man-god, who was crucified for 
the sake of the human race. 

In attempting, therefore, imitations of the ancient form of 
tragedy, we may not omit the most important parts. The French 
classic poets necessarily omit several elements. They omit the 
religious character of the exhibition ; they omit the chorus and 
its attendant sympathies ; they omit the music and dancing ; they 
write in a language wanting in the delightful but lost quality, 
prosody — for each Greek word had its notes, and a composition 
of words formed a melody. 

This part of a drama, called the melopcsia, is ranged by Aris- 
totle on a level with the diction. The method of the Greek 
tragedy was proper when applied to such elements ; but Racine 
and Corneille constructed a pseudo-classic form, neither ancient 
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nor modern, but resembling the incongruous costume of their 
hero, who usually wore a Greek helmet over a full-bottomed wig. 
The essence of a rule is its necessity ; it must be reasonable, 
and always in the right. The unities of time and place do not 
seem to be reasonable, and have been violated with impunity, 
therefore are not always in the right. The liberty of imagina- 
tion should not be sacrificed to arbitrary restrictions and tradi- 
tions that lead to dullness and formality. Art is not a church ; 
it is the philosophy of pleasure. 

Dion Boucicattlt. 



